ii4                 THE VICTORIAN AGE
Beyond the frontiers of the Thirteen States which
originally comprised the American Union the Middle
West as far as the Missouri-Mississippi line, and the Far
West beyond the Rocky Mountains, had been settled and
organized by the year 1854. There remained the broad
area of land between the Missouri-Mississippi and the
Rockies, where Americans were beginning to settle in
considerable numbers, but where there was no govern-
ment at all. In 1854 Stephen A. Douglas, a Democrat
and senator from Illinois, promoted a Bill in Congress for
constituting two territories in the unorganized area, to be
called Kansas and Nebraska, with the proviso that when-
ever they became states their citizens should decide
whether slavery was to exist there or not. The Kansas-
Nebraska Act, in effect, made the Missouri Compromise
void.
There ensued in the territory of Kansas some five years
of controversy between the slavery interest and Free
Soilers. There was much disorder, and blood was fre-
quently shed; the ferocious John Brown, of Osawatomie,
murdered five pro-slavery men for the cause of freedom.
In the end the Free Soilers, when it came to voting a con-
stitution, proved by far the more numerous: the constitu-
tion of the state of Kansas (adopted 1859) prohibited
slavery.
By this time the Republican Party had been explicitly
organized on a national basis in a convention at Pittsburg
in February 1856. The Presidential election (or rather the
election of electors for electing a President) fell within this
year. The Pittsburg Republican Convention of February
did no more than organize the party. Nomination was
made in a subsequent Republican convention held at
Philadelphia in June. John G. Fremont, of California,
was chosen as Republican candidate, William L, Dayton,
of Ohio, as candidate for the Vice-Presidency, but Abra-
ham Lincoln, a lawyer of Springfield, Illinois, received 110